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Do Maladjusted Teachers Cause 
Maladjustment? A Re-Review 





THE PROBLEM 


N the December, 1947, issue of the 
Journal of Exceptional Children ap- 
pears a review and interpretation by 
William U. Snyder of fifty articles and 
books entitled, “Do Teachers Cause 
Maladjustment?”* Snyder draws sev- 
eral conclusions from the review. On 
the whole, these conclusions seem jus- 
tified. Certainly it seems justified 
from these data to conclude that teach- 
ers do cause maladjustment in their 
pupils. He states, “Does the teacher’s 
personal adjustment have an effect on 
the student? The evidence that it does 
is overwhelming. Adjusted teachers do 
much to bring about pupil adjustment, 
and the converse is also true. Prob- 
ably the most satisfactory way of 
measuring whether or not a classroom 
is smooth-running and effective would 
be to measure the degree of personal 
adjustment of the teacher.” 


Whether or not Snyder so intended, 
it seems evident that many people will 
conclude from the above statement 
that they would be foolish not to test 
the personal adjustment of teachers 
and hire, or retain, those who test ad- 
justed, rejecting those who test mal- 
adjusted, since, apparently, adjusted 
teachers are good teachers and mal- 
adjusted teachers are bad teachers, 





* Snyder, William U., Do Teachers Cause 
Maladjustment? Journal of Exceptional 
Children, Vol. 14, Nov. 1947, p. 40-46; Dec. 
p. 73-78. 
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especially from the point of view of 
the mental hygienist. 


Too, it might seem reasonable for 
teacher training institutions similiarly 
io test the personal adjustment of stu- 
dents before accepting them for train- 
ing. It was this rather sweeping gen- 
eralization, supported by a fifty-item 
bibliography which struck me, and 
which I propose to examine in this 
article. The statement gains added im- 
portance when it is considered that 
the opinion expressed is one which 
seems to be rather widely held, in one 
form or another, by schoolmen, and 
thus likely to affect seriously the lives, 
not only of many teachers and pro- 
spective teachers, but the student pop- 
ulation also. 


THE METHOD 


In order to support such a state- 
ment or viewpoint it seems to me that 
it is necessary to have at least two 
items of data (or their equivalent) 
taken from the same situation and con- 
sidered together: (1) a measure of 
the adjustment of the pupils (pre- 
ferably a measure of change of adjust- 
ment), and (2) a measure of the ad- 
justment of the teacher. To show that 
children are maladjusted is not to 
show that maladjusted teachers made 
them that way. To show that teachers 
are maladjusted is not to show that 
their students will be more malad- 
justed because of that fact. Only an 
investigation of the two factors together 


@ Roy GtapstTone is Research Assistant, College of Education, University of Illinois, 
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can confirm such hypotheses. Conse- 
quently, I looked for such investigations 
reported in Snyder’s bibliography. It 
was not expected that every item 
would deal with. this problem, since 
Snyder’s investigation covered several 
other aspects of the teacher-pupil re- 
lationship. In my investigation of the 
fifty items I reviewed forty-six. Of 
the remaining four, Snyder’s reference 
numbers 3, 24, 32, and 41, the titles 
seem to indicate that only one, Sny- 
der’s reference 32 “ would have any 
bearing on the problem in hand, and 
there is a good deal of question about 
that one. 
THE DATA 


The items I found dealing directly 
with this problem are Snyder’s refer- 


ences 7, 11, 17, 38, and 49°, *, °, ", *. Of 
these items, references 7, 11, 17, and 
38 °,*, *, " tend, more or less, to support 


Snyder’s statement. Of these items, his 
references 7 and 11 °, * tend to lend 
strong support, 17 and 38 *, “ do not 
sanction anything like so strong a 
statement, and 49 “ offers no support 
whatsoever. 

Examining these pertinent refer- 
ences more closely, we find Baruch ° 
Showing experimentally that poorly 
adjusted student-teachers who did not 
respond to therapy, and therefore did 
not become better adjusted, did not 
learn to “accept” children, “accept” 
in this case meaning learning to apply, 
or being able to apply in practice, 
mental hygiene principles. Further- 
more, the more adjusted the student- 
teachers became, the better they were 
able to “accept” the children. These 
relationships were remarkably uni- 
form. However, even here, knowl- 
édge, ‘aside from adjustment, was con- 
sidered’ to be a large factor in the 
“acceptance” of children. 


“The measure of adjustment of the 
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student-teacher used by Baruch was 
an integration of the anecdotal rec- 
ords of the critic teachers who worked 
extensively and intensively with the 
students, the opinions of those critic- 
teachers, the opinion of a psychiatrist 
who interviewed the student-teachers, 
and, in some cases, two paper and 
pencil tests of adjustment of the in- 
ventory type *. 

Boynton, Dugger, and Turner ‘ lend 
similar experimental evidence. Using 
as a criterion of adjustment a paper 
and pencil test of the inventory type 
to measure the adjustment of teachers 
end pupils alike, a statistically sig- 
nificant difference was found between 
the adjustment of the students of the 
nialadjusted teachers and that of the 
svudents of the adjusted teachers. 

In considering such data, it is vital 
to keep in mind the fact that the ad- 
justment of the pupils of individual 
teachers may vary from that of the av- 
erage, so that one cannot say that an 
individual teacher, measured as mal- 
adjusted in this investigation, has mal- 
edjusted pupils or tends to make them 
so. The data was not offered in terms 
of correlation coefficients, rendering it 
difficult to judge how significant the 
study is for ‘our purposes. 

Retan “ found that 75.3% of teach- 
ers who had tested stable in college on 
two paper and pencil tests were rated 
as “successful” teachers by their su- 
perintendents after being on the job 
for some time. Of course this means 
that about 25% were rated as being 
something less than successful. Of the 
teachers testing unstable, 50% were 
rated as good teachers and 50% as 
bad—interesting results, but hardly re- 
sults which would cause one to jump 
to conclusions about the chances of 
“success” of an _ individual teacher, 
whether he tested stable or unstable. 

One may well wonder whether the 
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superintendents based their judgments 
on the state of mental health of the 
pupils, but this is as much a problem 
in the case of the teachers testing ad- 
justed as in those testing unadjusted. 
Similarly, one may wonder whether 
some teachers did not become either 
more or less adjusted after leaving 
college, but again there is no real 
evidence. 

Dodge * worked with two groups— 
the teachers of an army technical 
school and a group of student-teach- 
ers. He measured the adjustment of 
the teachers concerned by a paper and 
pencil test and requested the super- 
visors to judge the teachers in the 
following terms: “In judging teaching 
success supervisors were requested to 
think in terms of resultant student 
learning in line with the aims of the 
course taught.” 

For the army group he found teach- 
ing “success” to be statistically sig- 
nificantly correlated with measured 
adjustment, but hardly of an order 
justifying individual prediction. Fur- 
ther, I think it is legitimate to doubt 
that the judgment of the army super- 
visors was significantly swayed by 
considerations of mental hygiene. 

For the student-teachers, the differ- 
ence in adjustment test score between 
those rated by college personnel as 
successful and unsuccessful approaches 
zero. It is in this case that we may 
expect the teachers were partly 
judged, if any were, on the basis of 
the adjustment of the students. 

Thus we find only one study °* in- 
dicating that an individual prediction 
may be made concerning the adjust- 
ment of the pupils if we are given the 
edjustment of the teacher. Again we 
must note that even this study lends 
dubious support to the thesis under 
investigation since Baruch indicates 
that the student-teachers did not “ac- 
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cept” the pupils until after having 
learned a good deal about them and 
about child development regardless of 
the adjustment of the student-teacher. 
The other three *, *, “ do not justify 
individual prediction, and in the case 
of Dodge’s study *, the justification 
for such prediction approaches zero. 

In contrast to the studies above, 
Ward and Kirk “ used several well 
known paper and pencil tests of teach- 
er adjustment and correlated the re- 
sultant scores with practice teaching 
grades, critic teacher ratings, and su- 
pervisor ratings. The correlations 
were all .28 or lower—certainly not a 
basis for individual prediction. 

In summary, we find little justifica- 
tion in the experimental studies re- 
viewed by Snyder for Snyder’s sweep- 
ing generalization, and we find some 
contradiction. 

For the benefit of the reader who 
wishes again to go to this literature, 
it should be noted that Anderson and 
his co-workers *, *, * define the teach- 
ers’ mental hygiene as knowledge of, 
and ability to apply, mental hygiene 
principles, not personal adjustment of 
the teacher. Odenweller “ uses per- 
sonality—not adjustment, as a factor. 


THE THEORY 


Pursuing this matter into its more 
theoretical aspects, there are several 
things to consider: 

1. Snyder argues that maladjusted 
people exhibit dominative and other 
behavior which he shows to be un- 
desirable in a person dealing with 
children. This is only a part truth 
both in a) what it says, and b) what 
it leaves unsaid. 

a) That some unadjusted people in 
some situations exhibit such undesir- 
able behavior is undoubtedly true. It 
may be quite legitimately questioned 
whether all maladjusted people ex- 
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hibit such undesirable behavior at a 
given time and in a given situation. 
Maladjusted people exhibit a wide 
variety of behavior “. Far from being 
dominative, some maladjusted people 
are very eager to please—to conform— 
to give no cause for complaint. It is 
not impossible that such behavior is 
again undesirable in the school situa- 
tion, but this has yet to be shown. 

There is some reason to believe that 
the behavior of some maladjusted peo- 
ple is desirable in certain classroom 
situations. Prescott “ says, “The teach- 
er who feels alone in the world may 
find appropriate objects for affection 
among his pupils, and the teacher 
whose life has not been a conspicuous 
success may find personal significance 
by taking special pains to help the 
aull, unattractive, or underprivileged 
among his pupils.” 

b) To say that maladjusted people 
act in undesirable ways in a school- 
room situation léaves one with the 
impression that adjusted people do 
not do so. This, again, may be legiti- 
mately questioned. If a well adjusted 
teacher chooses to get the class to do 
something the class chooses not to do 
{not an unusual classroom situation 
at present) he must necessarily adopt 
undesirable, dominative behavior, un- 
less he just happens to be a superb 
leader. Ojeman and Wilkinson ” say 
that greater knowledge leads to great- 
er understanding, greater acceptance, 
and better teaching of pupils. “Many 
interesting illustrations could be given 
as to the changes teachers evidenced 
in their attitude toward and treat- 
ment of pupils after they gained some 
insight into the personality of the ex- 
perimental subjects.” In the Baruch 
study °, as noted above, it was found 
that most student-teachers, adjusted or 
otherwise, could not “accept” pupils 
at first. Furthermore, some of those 


who were well adjusted at the begin- 
ning of the study did not, during the 
period of the study, come to “accept” 
children. Baruch attributes change of 
attitude to both more knowledge and 
better adjustment. 

2. Maladjustment is a product of the 
situation. The hysteric does not ex- 
hibit anxiety so long as he can re- 
treat to his illness “. The claustro- 
phobiac does not exhibit anxiety so 
long as he is not cooped up and does 
not feel in any danger of being so. 
Until shown otherwise by investiga- 
tion, it is legitimate to assume that an 
adult may be maladjusted in the com- 
pany of his peers, but perfectly happy 
and comfortable in the company of 
children. From what we know of 
Pestalozzi, one of the best teachers in 
the history of the school, we may 
strongly suspect that he was badly 
maladjusted in the adult world. 

Experimental psychological litera- 
ture gives adequate evidence that the 
reactions of an individual are a pro- 
duct of an interaction between a par- 
ticular person, at a particular time, 
with a particular situation. The studies 
of Hartshorne and May ° and the stu- 
cies of leadership are examples of such 
studies. Murphy, Murphy, and New- 
comb ”™ say, “To be inaccessible to the 
psychiatrist’s questions is one thing; 
To be inaccessible to daily social ap- 
proaches may be another. A less stat- 
ic conception of leaders and isolates 
inevitably arises. An effective, ac- 
cepted leader in one group may find 
himself a non-leader or even an iso- 
late in another; and few are they 
whose intra-psychic conflict is so great 
that they are equally inaccessible to 
all forms of social approach.” The 
work of Lewin “ in Field Psychology 
lends a theoretical framework for such 
an approach. 

Thinking in the above terms about 
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the school situation, it seems logical 
that a teacher may have learned to 
react negatively to authority, and that 
such authority may be represented 
by his principal or supervisor, but 
there is no-reason to suppose that 
such negative reactions will be evoked 
by the school children entrusted to 
his care. 

3. Related to point 2., if schoolmen 
wish to do something about the mal- 
adjusted teacher, they must have some 
measure of adjustment. The tests most 
likely to be used are paver and pencil 
tests. Those tests are designed to dis- 
cover adjustment in general areas of 
living. So far no one has developed a 
test to discover the adjustment of the 
teacher while he is in the classroom 
situation. Further, if this type of test 
is used, the study by Baruch °*, the 
most strongly indicative of the lot, 
becomes an invalid indication. If one 
wishes to use Baruch as a justifica- 
ition for action, one must use the com- 
plex test of adjustment used by 
Paruch *. 


THE CONCLUSIONS 


In view of the material above, it 
may be concluded that Snyder has 
not shown that all maladjusted teach- 
ers, or even a significantly large per- 
centage of them, cause their pupils to 
become maladjusted. It has _ been 
shown that some adjusted teachers 
do cause maladjustment. To discrim- 
inate against individual teachers or 
prospective teachers on the basis of 
the scores derived from existing paper 
and pencil tests of adjustment is com- 
pletely unjustified by these studies. 
To assume that a teacher is not harm- 
ing the mental health of the student 
just because of a paper and pencil 
test of adjustment is unjustified by 
these studies. 

If that leaves those who select 
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teachers in an unfortunate situation, 
that is just one of the crosses they 
will have to bear for some time yet. 
Perhaps Baxter ° can help them. She 
says, “ . there is no definite pat- 
tern for the effective teacher. Accord- 
ing to the interpreted findings of this 
relatively extended study of teacher- 
pupil relationships, the teacher’s ef- 
fectiveness can be determined best by 
noting and analyzing pupils’ responses 
to the teacher’s conduct.” Perhaps a 
study of the factors in teacher per- 
sonality making for pupil maladjust- 
ment, along with the creation of a test 
for those factors would be helpful. It 
cannot be assumed, however, that 
those factors are synonymous with 
personal adjustment. Neither are per- 
sonality and adjustment synonymous. 
All these factors must be separately 
considered, and must be considered 
in the classroom situation, not in an 
abstract or general sense. 

Suggestions for teacher training in- 
stitutions are also contained in Sny- 
der’s bibliography. Greater knowledge 
of mental hygiene principles makes 
for better teachers. Perhaps some mal- 
adjustment, present or past, is desir- 
able. Baruch ° showed that the stu- 
dent-teachers who started out malad- 
justed and responded to therapy to 
become adjusted—meanwhile learning 
to understand children—came to “ac- 
cept” pupils best. This might be ex- 
pected on theoretical grounds. The 
person who has never experienced 
the tearing, swelling emotions of the 
maladjusted cannot be expected to 
fully understand them, and is there- 
fore less likely either to sympathize 
with the maladjusted or realize the ef- 
fects of irritating or therapeutic 
measures. 

Perhaps for some school situations 
there are some maladjusted teachers 
who are better suited than are some 
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adjusted teachers. The investigations 
from which we might come to ade- 
quate conclusions have yet to be 
made. In any case, let us beware of 
the paper and pencil test. 
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Social Competence of Pre-School, 
Acoustically Handicapped Children 





DARENTS and teachers have long 

asked these or similar questions: 
How does the pre-school aurally hand- 
icapped child compare to the normal 
hearing child? Does he reach the vari- 
ous. stages of development at the same 
chronological age as the hearing child? 
Does he compare favorably in intelli- 
gence, personality adjustment, me- 
chanical, and motor ability? What 
sort of social competence does he mani- 
fest? 

No experimental studies have been 
conducted using pre-school children as 
subjects, except in the field of social 
maturity. Many investigators have 
speculated as to the abilities of young 
children from data gathered on school- 
age children. 

Although by some studies the deaf 
of school-age seem somewhat inferior 
to hearing children in intelligence, re- 
cent investigators using more reliable 
tests substantiate the theory that the 
acoustically handicapped are not in- 
ferior to hearing children in intelli- 
gence. Since intelligence is an innate 
capacity and does not change with age, 
the findings have importance for the 
pre-school acoustically handicapped 
child. In general, then, the pre-school 
deat child is not expected to be intel- 
leetually inferior to the normal hearing 
child his age. 

There is little difference in motor 
skills of the acoustically handicapped 
and the hearing child at the school- 
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age level. It is logical to assume that 
the motor skill of the pre-school hear- 
ing child is not much different from the 
motor skill of the pre-school aurally 
handicapped child. 


It is possible to conclude from 
thorough studies in the field that chil- 
dren of school age with an aural hand- 
icap are not seriously handicapped in 
mechanical ability. It is defensible to 
assume that the comparisons of me- 
chanical abilities of normal and deaf 
children of school age would be an in- 
dex of what would be revealed by com- 
parisons of children of pre-school age, 
namely, that the pre-school deaf child 
is not inferior to the pre-school normal 
child in mechanical ability. 


Four studies of personality indicate 
that the acoustically handicapped do 
show more emotional maladjustment 
than their hearing contemporaries. 
Parents and teachers cannot ignore this 
fact, for perhaps the findings of these 
studies are the result of unwise par- 
ental and educational guidance. It is 
possible that personality maladjustment 
is a hazard which can be offset by prop- 
er guidance. Personality can change. 
It is not as stable as intelligence or even 
motor ability. That school age aurally 
handicapped children are maladjusted 
in personality does not mean that they 
were maladjusted at the pre-school 
level. Nor does it mean that the well- 
adjusted pre-school aurally handi- 
capped child will be a well-adjusted 


@ CwHarLoTTe Avery, A. M., Technician, Hearing Aid Clinic, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Condensed from A Study of Pre-School Acoustically- Handicapped Children. Un- 
published Masters Thesis, Northwestern University, 1947 
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adolescent or adult. The challenge 
here to parents and teachers of the pre- 
school handicapped child is enormous. 
Their job does not end with the school 
years. A good start doesn’t necessarily 
mean adequate adjustment throughout 
a child’s life. Educators must be etern- 
ally on the look-out for signs of emo- 
tional instability, and with proper 
guidance steer the child into a whole- 
some state of mental health. 


The social competence of acoustic- 
all; handicapped children has inter- 
ested investigators, especially after 
‘tere appeared in the testing field an 
adequate measure of independence, so- 
«ial competence, or self-help. 

The Vineland Social Maturity Scale’, 
the instrument used by all of the in- 
vestigators of social maturity, provides 
an outline of detailed performance in 
respect to which normal children show 
a progressive capacity for looking after 
themselves and participating in those 
activities which lead toward independ- 
ence. 

The scale has been used in studies 
involving school-age children as sub- 
jects, but never before has it been ap- 
plied to pre-school acoustically handi- 
capped children. It is impractical to 
outline here all of the studies which 
have made use of the scale. These can 
be found elsewhere. A little later in 
this paper the results of the present 
study will be discussed in the light of 
these previous studies. 

The basic question for the experi- 
ment to be discussed was this: Are 
pre-school acoustically handicapped 
children retarded in social maturity 
when compared with children who do 
not have an aural handicap? 

The Vineland Social Maturity Scale 


' Doll, E. A. The Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale. Revised Condensed Manual of Direc- 
tions. Vineland, N. J.: The Training School, 
1936. v. 1 
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was used as a basis for a personal in- 
terview with mothers and dormitory 
matrons and teachers of aurally handi- 
capped children ranging in age from 
ten months to six years of age. Data 
were gathered on fifty children who 
had an auditory defect only, as far as 
it was possible to determine. 

The subjects were those who lived in 
or attended school in one of two large 
metropolitan areas where there are 
many services offered to handicapped 
children and their parents. The par- 
ents were slightly above average in 
educational status. 

When the Scale was scored as di- 
rected by the author of the Scale, the 
subjects of this study were found to be 
normal in social maturity. Aurally 
handicapped children do not develop 
intelligible speech at the normal age, 
but they do show social maturity in 
the fact that they feel the need for 
communication and do communicate 
somewhat successfully even though 
they do not employ oral speech and 
language. 

By a second method of scoring the 
Scale some allowance was made for 
the way aurally handicapped children 
Go eommunicate successfully. When 
this modified method of scoring was 
employed, the experimental group 
proved to be superior in social maturi- 
ty to the theoretically normal popula- 
tion. The reasons for this apparent su- 
periority cannot be stated with positive 
assurance but it is possible to specu- 
late that the following may have 
weighted the results in favor of these 
children. 

1. The young deaf child is “on his 
own” more than a hearing child and 
thus to adjust adequately to those 
about him must attain greater social 
maturity than a hearing child. 

2. Most of the children used as 
subjects of the study had been in a 
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residential school or a day kinder- 
garten for the deaf from a relatively 
early age. Socialization and self-in- 
dependence are primary aims of 
most nursery schools. Consequently 
these children had had some advan- 
tage over most pre-school children. 

3. The fact that the hearing losses 
of these children had been discov- 
ered in the pre-school years and that 
the mothers were alert enough to 
seek medical and educational advice 
undoubtedly gave the children added 
advantages. 

4. Speech and language seem to 
play a lesser role in the social de- 
velopment of very young children 
than in older children. 


We are interested in the effect of 
residential school placement on _ so- 
cial maturity. It was found that the 
rather rigid routine and limited en- 
vironment of a residential school did 
not handicap the social development of 
the very young acoustically handi- 
capped children used as subjects of 
this study. 

The results of the experiment in re- 
gard to the social maturity of the 
acoustically handicapped of pre-school 
years are interesting in the light of the 
other three studies made of the social 
competence of deaf children, all using 
the Vineland Scale. Bradway’ found 
that her subjects, residential school 
children from five to twenty years, were 
below normal in social maturity. 
Streng and Kirk’, on the other hand, 
found that their subjects, children be- 
tween the ages of six and eighteen at- 
tending a large day school, were not 
below normal in social maturity. They 





*Bradway, K. P., “The Social Competence of 
Deaf Children,” “American Annals of the 
Deaf,” 82: 122-140 


* Streng, A. and Kirk, S., “The Social Maturity 
Competence of Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing in 
a Public Day School” 
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suggested that perhaps day school 
children were superior to residential 
school children in social maturity. 
Myklebust and Burchard‘ found that 
their subjects, residential school chil- 
dren aged seven to nineteen years, 
were below normal in social maturity. 

The conclusion of the present study, 
which used pre-school age children as 
subjects, is that aurally handicapped 
young children in residential schools 
and children of similar age who do not 
attend a residential school are both 
normal in social maturity as judged 
by the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. 

The apparent discrepancy in the 
studies of social maturity may be 
caused by the difference in ages be- 
tween the groups studied. The results 
of the present study appear to confirm 
Bradway’s suggestion that aurally 
handicapped children develop social 
maturity at a constant rate, just as the 
hearing child does, but it does not con- 
firm her conclusion that the rate of de- 
velopment is twenty per cent slower 
than that of the hearing child. 

The results refute the speculation 
made by Myklebust and Burchard‘ that 
the acoustically handicapped infant is 
very inferior in social maturity but 
gains as he grows older. It was found 
here that the pre-school age subjects 
who were discovered with an aural 
handicap at an early age were not in- 
ferior in social maturity. 

Of the items missed on the Scale by 
the subjects, only three depend di- 
rectly upon speech and language. Lack 
of encouragement and opportunity or 
restraint may explain the other un- 
satisfactory scores. 

In conclusion, then, the results of 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Planning a Dormitory School for 
Severely Crippled Children 


UR nation today is becoming in- 
creasingly interested in the educa- 
tion of severely handicapped children. 
In various parts of the country, spe- 
cial schools are being set up for them. 
More states are planning centers of 
this type. Because these children need 
special facilities, and those planned for 
the able-bodied simply do not suit 
their need, much thought must be 
given to the planning of such schools. 
Since there are few schools of this 
type, and the average architect or 
planner, unless he is handicapped him- 
self, of intimately associated with the 
problems of the handicapped, is likely 
to overlook many important details, 
the following suggestions, as gathered 
by actual experience, are offered. It 
is hoped that they may help those 
planning special schools to avoid some 
of the mistakes frequently made. 

To make his suggestions more clear, 
the writer would like to invite all who 
read this to:accompany him on a visit 
to a dormitory school, and while vis- 
iting it, to discuss some of the prob- 
lems faced in providing suitable and 
convenient facilities for severely hand- 
icapped children. 


SCHOOL’S LOCATION OF UTMOST 
IMPORTANCE 


The first thing noted in approaching 
a school is its setting. Although with- 
in the city limits, and only about five 
minutes’ drive from the railroad sta- 
tion, the dormitory school under con- 
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sideration is beautifully located in a 
2l-acre park area directly along the 
river. This location not only has the 
advantage of interesting a public 
which is always more eager to support 
that which catches the eye and is at- 
tractive and cheerful, but it also has 
therapeutic value, for children are, or 
seem to be, happier and more secure 
in a natural, pleasant environment. It 
is the writer’s opinion that everything 
in connection with a hospital school 
should be considered in terms of ther- 
apeutic values, and the setting is un- 
doubtedly of inestimable value in this 
respect. 


PRO'S AND CON’S OF ONE-STORY 
STRUCTURE 


The building under consideration is 
a one-story brick structure built in the 
shape of a “U”, with administration, 
classroom, dining room, and treatment 
facilities in the front area, and dormi- 
tory facilities in each wing, one wing 
for the boys and the other for the 
girls. The building is fireproof, be- 
cause in dealing with handicapped 
children, neither the public nor school 
officials can afford to take chances. 
The fireproof material to be used will 
depend, of course, upon locality and 
available finances. 

Must a school of this type be a one- 
story structure? That too, the writer 
believes, depends on the site. If there 
is room, and the ground is compara- 


tively level, a one-story building 


@ W. B. ScHoenBoHM is Superintendent of the Crippled Children’s School, Jamestown, 
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seems preferable. A one-story struc- 
ture eliminates expensive elevators, 
which can be a nuisance and hazard 
for the children; and also the long 
winding ramps, which are space con- 
suming and expensive. 

A large one-story building can be 
arranged efficiently in the form of a 
wagon wheel, with the administration 
m the center and all the other serv- 
ices projecting out as spokes. 


However, in a metropolitan area 
where space is at a premium, the 
writer would not hesitate to build a 
multi-storied building. If the area 
were sloping, floors might be stag- 
gered and exits built directly outside 
the second or third floor. In a multi- 
storied building, all the services could 
be grouped in a smaller area, thereby 
eliminating the long hall for the staff. 


PROVISIONS FOR LOADING 


At the rear of the building through 
which the writer is conducting his 
tour is a special loading platform for 
day students. This platform is under 
a canopy to protect children in in- 
clement weather and is just high 
enough to permit children to get out of 
the car without stepping down. At one 
end of the platform is a ramp for 
wheelchairs, and at the other end is 
room for a station wagon or truck to 
back up for loading. This is to facili- 
tate transporting of wheelchairs and 
walkers whenever the children are 
taken out for special events. 


STORAGE AND LOCKER FACILITIES 


Upon entering the building, the vis- 
itor notes an array of walkers and 
wheelchairs packed closely together in 
a little side room. The writer feels 


that plenty of storage space for such 
items is a must in this type of school. 
Opposite the storage room is a cloak 
room with individual lockers for each 
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child. In front of the lockers are sta- 
tionary benches. These are helpful, as 
without them the children have a dif- 
ficult time taking off their snow suits 
and overshoes. 


SPECIAL CORRIDOR FEATURES 


The corridors are wide, approxi- 
mately eight feet, allowing room for 
wheelchairs and walkers to maneuver. 
On either side of the corridors are 
handrails to aid children who are 
learning to walk or are having diffi- 
culty in walking. These handrails are 
thirty inches from the floor. The walls 
are tiled halfway to the ceiling which 
is a great help in keeping walls clean. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF 
CERTAIN TYPES OF FLOORING 


The floor, which often puzzles visit- 
ors, is a mastic floor with an asphalt 
base which was trowelled on like ce- 
ment. It has the advantage, wet or 
dry, of being non-skid, as it is very 
porous. Floors in a school of this type 
should be selected for their non-skid 
qualities, durability, softness, quiet- 
ress, cost, upkeep and appearance. 
However, mastic is not easy to clean; 
is harder than was anticipated, and is 
not as attractive as some other floors. 

In different areas of the building 
there are wood floors, asphalt tile, rub- 
ber tile, linoleum, cork, cement and 
terrazzo floors. All of them seem to 
kave desirable features, but rubber 
tile is preferable. It is quite soft when 
children fall, as they are bound to. 
it comes in attractive colors. It is not 
slippery when treated with a non-skid 
wax. It will heal itself if it is dented. 
It is easy to keep clean. However, 
it is one of the more expensive type 
floors. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF RECEPTION ROOM 


As the guest progresses from the 
service drive loading dock through 
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the corridors to the main ‘office, he will 
note the spacious and cheerful recep- 
tion room. Parents come here contin- 
ually for interviews with their handi- 
capped children. For this reason, a 
toilet room adjoins the reception room. 
Experience has proved that it is a wise 
idea to provide a toilet room adjoin- 
ing the reception room, for frequently 
children are not completely toilet 
trained, and it is embarrassing to par- 
ents to have to run through a building 
in search of toilet facilities. 

The reception office of the school, 
located midway between the wards 
and classrooms, is the main outlet of 
the inter-communication system. This 
room is also used by the night nurses 
who, by turning on the speakers, can 
rounds. Since many of the children 
are quite helpless, it is especially im- 
portant that they be able to get help 
whenever they need it. 


ADDED ATTRACTIONS IN CLASSROOMS 


Classrooms in such a building can 
be similar to those in public schools. 
Here tables of various types are used 
more frequently than desks, and the 
blackboards are built with hand rail- 
ings so that the children can support 
themselves when necessary. 

Both the kindergarten and exercise 
pick up every sound from the wards 
so that nothing can go amiss between 
room have attractively designed floors. 
The kindergarten room floor includes 
a play circle and a variety of little 
animals, The eaexeise room has a 
shufffebearf court (reduced to half 
size), 2 floor checkerboard, and basket 
rings. A floor checkerboard design is 
also included in the occupational 
therapy floor. 

The outstanding feature of the oc- 
cupational therapy room is the “crea- 
tive work area” which consists of 
manual training benches and equip- 
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ment to be used after school hours for 
recreational purposes such as building 
model airplanes and toy farms. Since 
one of the occupational therapists of 
the school is also recreation director, 
this is a satisfying arrangement. 


ROOMS FOR SPECIAL SERVICE 


The classroom area also includes a 
hydrotherapy room with an Ille treat- 
ment tank and other therapeutic 
equipment; a physical therapy room 
with massage tables, heat and ultra 
violet lamps, walking bars, stairs, etc.; 
a speech room and two small rooms 
adjoining, one used for a practice room 
and the other for testing. Between 
the two is a one-way glass window 
so that the child being tested can be 
seen without knowing he is being ob- 
served. 

The dormitories are built to provide 
room for eight single beds and a built- 
in locker for each child. The lockers 
are of a special design, and practical 
for handicapped children. Between the 
dormitories are the bathroms. Plenty 
cf room is essential for toilets and 
bathtubs, both of which should be ac- 
cessible from both sides and conven- 
ient for wheelchairs. Each of the 
bathrooms should have one raised and 
one low tub as well as showers into 
which a small bathroom chair on roll- 
ers can be pushed for children too 
difficult to handle in tubs. The writer 
feels that proper bathroom facilities 
are extremely important in a hospital 
school since poor facilities greatly in- 
crease problems. 

Two 2-bed isolation rooms with ad- 
joining baths provide sufficient space 
to isolate childrer. when they develop 
colds, coughs, skin eruptions or fevers. 
Here again, doorways and bath are ar- 
ranged to accommodate wheelchairs. 

The most impressive room in the en- 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Preliminary Findings on Testing the Cerebral 
Palsied With Raven's ‘Progressive Matrices’ 





"THE purpose of this short article is 

to bring to the attention of work- 
ers in the specialized field of cerebral 
palsy a relatively new type of general 
intelligence test which the writer has 
found to be particularly suited to per- 
sons with this neuromuscular disabili- 
ty. 

Others—among them Cotton (1), 
Doll (2), Lord (3), Maurer (4), and 
Portenier (6)—have emphasized the 
difficulty of obtaining a reasonably ac- 
curate estimate of mental ability in 
such cases and have suggested altern- 
ative or substitute methods of de- 
termining it. Consequently, it will be 
unnecessary here to do more than re- 
jer the interested reader to their con- 
tributions as listed here and in other 
bibliographical material on the subject, 
proceeding instead to a general de- 
scription and analysis of the test and 
its applicability to the cerebral palsied. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE TEST 

The Progressive Matrices by J. C. 
Raven, a British psychologist, is a non- 
verbal test composed of 60 items in 5 


A,.B, C, D, and BE. In 


each of these 60 items a pattern or 





different sets 


matrix is shown with a part missing, 
the correct part which completes the 
pattern being one of 6 or 8 numbered 
parts to choose from in a series of il- 
lustrations below. The designs are in 
black and white drawings, neatly pre- 
sented in a handy-sized paper-bound 
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booklet. The test can be given either 
individually or in groups, the subject 
being required either to point, or call 
cut, or write down the number cor- 
responding to the selected part. For 
the latter purpose, special answer 
sheets are provided by the publisher. 

Parenthetically, it might be well to 
raention that there is a form avail- 
able for testing very young children, 
in which the drawings are replaced by 
wooden blocks, and also one for test- 
ing blind persons, in which the pat- 
terns are raised figures. 

From this brief description it will 
be seen that this test may be em- 
ployed for testing individuals of vari- 
ous ages, irrespective of linguistic 
ability and, to a certain extent, of 
sensory and motor defects and of cul- 
tural level and environment. 


ANALYSIS OF THE TEST 


The test is designed for use from 6 
years of age upwards. The difficulty of 
the items increases somewhat irreg- 
ularly but progressively (11) (12), 
within each set and throughout the 
whole test. For purposes of scoring, 
each correct answer is given one point, 
the maximum of course, being 60. Al- 
though the time taken to complete the 
test is recorded in each instance, it is 
not taken into account in calculating 
the score. Roughly speaking, the test 
can be completed in about one hour, 
the average time being somewhat 


@ Vernon S. Tracut, M.A., is a Consulting Psychologist, Chicago, Illinois. Inquiries 


may be addressed to: 5640 S. Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. The test may be 
secured from H. K. Lewis & Co., Ltd., 136 Gower Street, W. London W .C. 1, England. 
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longer for group testing than for in- 
dividual testing (11) (12). 

Raven (7) has given norms for the 
British population in percentile form, 
and has shown their relative agree- 
rent with the Terman and Merrill I.Q. 
With respect to the percentile rating, 
ke has devised a series of five grades, 
ranging from intellectually superior 
{at or above the 95th percentile) to 
intellectually defective (at or below 
the 5th percentile). It is not consid- 
erable interest to note that by com- 
paring the results obtained by him 
(7) in a British population with those 
obtained by Rimoldi (11) in an Ar- 
gentine population, the test does not 
seem to be greatly influenced by en- 
vironmental circumstances. 

According to the author of the test, 
this is a good instrument for detecting 
intellectual defect, one of its chief 
merits being the clarity with which 
it differentiates between genuine in- 
tellectual superiority and a_ super- 
ficial brightness due to verbal fluency 
and quick recall (8) (9). 

Spearman (14) and Raven have re- 
garded this test as a good measure of 
what is called “g”. The latter has ex- 
plained that the actual psychological 
functions active during the perform- 
ance of the test vary with the dif- 
ferent sets and has mentioned the in- 
fluence of perception, analogies, per- 
mutation and alteration of patterns, 
and analytical activities in the solu- 
tion of the problems of the different 
sets (10). Moreover, Miller and Rav- 
en have spoken of the influence of po- 
sitional factors in the solution of the 
problems (5). 

Rimoldi (13) has made a factorial 
study of this test, including it in a 
larger battery composed mainly of per- 
formance tests. Taking each set as a 
test for the purposes of correlation, 
he suggests the following factors as 
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important psychological variables: one 
factor common to all the Progressive 
Matrices, and only to them, which he 
interprets as probably similar to 
Thurstone’s “induction” and to Spear- 
man’s “analytical activity”; another 
factor, common to Sets A, B, and C, 
probably implies “the perception of 
relations necessary for the construc- 
tion of a whole”. The loadings of the 
different sets in other factors suggest 
the activity of other psychological 
functions in the performance of the 
test. The reader who is interested in 
this factorial aspect is referred to the 
bibliography mentioned herein. 


ITS APPLICABILITY TO THE CEREBRAL 
PALSIED 


Up to the present time, the writer 
has personally tested 15 subjects af- 
flicted with cerebral palsy of widely 
varying degrees of disability, both 
physical and mental. In addition, he 
has been able to secure the records of 
two other such persons who were 
tested by a fellow psychologist to 
whom he recommended the Raven test 
several months ago. Thus, the follow- 
ing appraisal of the test is based upon 
a survey of the results from the com- 
kined total number of subjects, 17 in 
ail, with an age range of 10 to 35. 

The principal advantage of the “Pro- 
gressive Matrices” in testing the cere- 
bral palsied is to be found in the fact 
that an absolute minimum of motor 
response is necessary from the subject. 
If he is wholly unable to articulate 
the number of his choices in complet- 
ing the 60 patterns, he may be able 
to point, however unsteadily and 
hesitantly, to the missing part he se- 
lects in each instance. Failing in either 
of these alternatives, he could resort 
to nodding the head or moving an arm 
or a leg in a gross manner to indicate 
the desired number. In other words, 
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no refined muscular’ coordination 
whatsoever is required of the subject. 
Furthermore, the verbal directions giv- 
en to the subject are very brief and 
straightforward, and can be easily put 
in written form for the deaf person. 
In none of the cases tested thus far 
has there been an instance where the 
subject was unable to make his 
choices known by one means or an- 
other. 

Because of the proneness of the 
cerebral palsied to emotional upset or 
blocking, a time-limit test usually 
produces strong emotional behavior, 
as reflected in the increase of random 
r.uscular activity and other symptoms. 
The mere awareness of being timed is 
sufficient for many a cerebral palsied 
subject to acquire such a state of ten- 
sion that he is wholly unable to pro- 
ceed with the test. The Raven test, 
being untimed and having very simple 
instructions in which the subject is 
reassured that time is of no import- 
ence for the purposes of scoring, as 
well as the added relative freedom of 
choice and mode of expression, pro- 
motes a more favorable test situation 
ior the cerebral palsied than can be 
achieved with most other tests. In 
other words, the writer believes that 
the stress of the test situation is re- 
duced to a minimum with the Pro- 
gressive Matrices as compared with 
other tests; and furthermore, that the 
ever-changing patterns of the test keep 
the subject interested during the en- 
tire performance. 

In spite of the widely varying de- 
grees of physical disability, the 
scores from the test range from those 
regarded as mentally defective to those 
considered mentally superior, this vari- 
ation not being necessarily correlated 
with the degree of physical handicap. 
This is an interesting and significant 
point, since many severe cases give the 
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impression from outward appearance 
of being intellectually defective and 
thus poor risks from the standpoint of 
educability and rehabilitation. For ex- 
ample, several of the subjects tested 
were so severely handicapped that it 
was impossible for them to give any 
adequately coordinated response, yet 
when tested with the Raven they 
scored well within the average per- 
centile range. In these particular in- 
stances, no other standard test could 
have been used in its entirety, as far 
as the writer was able to determine. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Raven’s Progressive Matrices, a non- 
verbal test of general intelligence, has 
been given to 17 cerebral palsied chil- 
dren and adults, ranging in age from 
i0 to 35. Because the nature of this 
test differs from other widely-used 
standardized tests, it was found to be 
particularly suited to persons having 
complex neuromuscular disability. Al- 
though the number of subjects tested 
thus far has been relatively small, it is 
believed that this sample is a fairly 
good representation of a population 
with varying degrees of physical in- 
volvement and mental capacity such 
as generally found in cerebral palsy. 
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Some Exceptional Children Go Home 
To Exceptional Parents 


ECAUSE of difficulties inherent in 

placing a child in a special school 
for exceptional children, professional 
workers may view such placement as 
the final step in a job well done. How 
often do we give thought to the day 
when the child is returned to his home 
—or consider the reception that may 
await him there? What do we know 
of the parents of exceptional children? 
What are we doing to insure a happy 
homecoming for the exceptional child? 
Are we aware that his homecoming 
may be a traumatic threat to the en- 
tire family? How well trained are we 
to detect symptoms of adult maladjust- 
ment? How sensitive are we to per- 
ceive children’s misbehavior as_ re- 
flections of maladjusted home life? 
How much are we doing to prepare 
parents for the return of the excep- 
tional child to the home—and to the 
hearts? Are there exceptional par- 
ents? 


In October, 1947, Jimmy was refer- 
red for psychological study and recom- 
mendation by the Department of 
Pediatrics. He was a pathetic looking 
little boy, almost 9 years old, wearing 
thick glasses from behind which he 
squinted at the world. His mother sat 
beside him in the waiting room, and 
their drooping postures and glum, de- 
jected facial expressions were striking. 
When testing was begun, Jimmy re- 
marked in a toneless voice that he had 
had these questions so many times 
before. He gradually responded to 
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friendliness, was cooperative and easi- 
ly controlled; but seemed distractible 
and capable of only fleeting attention. 
Binet responses ranged from year 5 
through year 8, with a mental age of 
6 years 10 months, IQ 77. When his 
mother came into the room for inter- 
view, he made affectionate overtures, 
to which she showed no response. 


According to the history from Pedia- 
trics Department: 


Three years ago, patient disturbed the 
class so much the school refused to keep 
him. Three other schools were tried, and 
he was expelled from each one. A psy- 
chiatrist was consulted who advised the 
X School (private school for exceptional 
children). He was placed there for a year 
and a half, and was returned home last 
month because the school psychiatrist 
found him normal or above in all respects; 
and ready for public school. 

Last week he was piaced in a parochial 
school, in the first grade. The mother is 
confused by the many opinions she has 
been given by doctors, and wants to know 
if there is anything mentally wrong with 
Jimmy. 


Interview with the mother disclosed 
the tearful admission that she found 
Jimmy’s behavior at home just as dis- 
turbing as before special placement. 
He did not obey, he was mean to his 
three-year-old sister (the only sibling), 
he did not understand when mother 
tried to help him with his lessons, 
and did not do what he was told. Mrs. 
B. had expected a well-behaved, obe- 
cient child who would learn easily. 
Then more tears fell as she told of her 
own feelings of frustration—she never 


@ Marion McKenzie Font is psychologist at the Tulane University School of Medi- 


cine, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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SOME EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN GO HOME TO EXCEPTIONAL PARENTS 


went anywhere, feit like crying most 
of the time, never seemed to get her 
housework done. As she talked of 
Jimmy’s lack of improvement, her re- 
jection-feelings towards the child were 
revealed. Her own emotional imma- 
turity and maladjustment was so ap- 
parent that admission to the psychiat- 
ric clinic for adults was suggested. 
The following formulation of Jimmy’s 
troblem was presented to her: 

Jimmy has just come from a private 
school for slow children, where he was 
one of the best pupils, but in a large, 
regularly graded classroom he will not 
receive the special attention and the 
understanding to which he has become 
accustomed. He is still a slow child 
and learns best by special methods 
adapted to his needs. Special methods 
cf teaching and individual attention 
are given in the special classes of the 
public school system. 

The role of the visiting teacher in 
the public schools was explained ‘o 
Mrs. B. in the hope that trained social 
workers might he'p her become more 
emotionally accepting of Jimmy. 

Recommendations to Pediatrics con- 
cerning Jimmy were for transfer to a 
public school special class, because 
drastic change from private school for 
rental defectives to overcrowded first 
grade class for normal children was be- 
lieved too much for him at the present 
time, particularly in view of what 
seemed to be a rejecting home environ- 
ment. Little hope was felt that the 
mother could accept these recom- 
mendations, or the suggestion that she 
herself enroll in the psychiatric clinic. 
But within a week after his psycholog- 
ical examination, Jimmy was admitted 
to a public school special class, and both 
his mother and father were admitted 
as new patients to the psychiatric 
clinic. 

Mrs. B.’s history was that of an only 
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child, very much spoiled by her par- 
ents. She had left school before the 
end of her first high school year—be- 
cause she didn’t like school, and re- 
mained at home with no responsibili- 
ty and no interest in getting a job, till 
her marriage at the age of 18. She was 
not particularly in love when she mar- 
ried—it just seemed the thing to do. 
Her parents wanted her to marry, and 
she was accustomed to leaving all de- 
cisions to them. During the time her 
husband was in the army, she and the 
two children returned to her parents’ 
home. Full responsibility as wife and 
mother in her own home was accepted 
cnly a short time before Jimmy was 
placed at X. Now she never seemed 
able to get all her work done—she 
had no time for recreation, was not in- 
terested in anything, and cried fre- 
quently. 

She and her husband had no out- 
side interests, never visited friends, 
did not enjoy reading, and had very 
little to say to each other. He goes 
to work at 1:00 a. m., and when he re- 
turns home the house is not orderly 
and his wife nags him for drinking 
beer after work—his only relaxation. 
There are frequent quarrels with her 
husband, usually witnessed by both 
children. 

Mrs. B.’s Rorschach Test threw some 
‘ight on the cause of her inability to 
organize her housework. The Ror- 
schach picture was that of a severe 
neurotic reaction, in an excessively 
cautious, perfectionistic and rigid in- 
dividual with severe anxiety. She is 
so anxious and so overcome with feel- 
ings of inadequacy and inferiority that 
she is unable to express warmth of 
feeling. Her emotions are repressed; 
she lacks spontaneous interest; and 
both thinking and feeling are con- 
stricted to the narrow rigid groove of 
constant preoccupation with self pity. 
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There is also indication of. frustration 
feelings which she cannot verbalize. 
She is unable to think clearly and 
mulls over her problems without be- 
ing able to find a solution. There are 
marked depressive trends in the per- 
sonality. Her inhibition and imma- 
turity make her seem stupid, but she 
is probably of low average intelligence. 

Mr. B., like his brothers, went 
through the eighth grade, and then 
went to work. His father was alcohol- 
ic, and when Mr. B. was 19 years old, 
the parents separated. The father was 
accidentally killed shortly after the 
separation. Mr. B. held a succession 
of unskilled jobs, but was never fired; 
and has worked on his present job for 
5 years. He drives a truck on the 
night shift. He was enuretic until the 


age of 10 years, and both his children — 


are enuretic. He married at the age 
of 21 years, because all his friends 
were getting married. He comes home 
from work, after stopping for a bottle 
of beer, but he and Mrs. B. seem to 
find little pleasure at home, nag and 
quarrel, and have no hobbies or com- 
mon interests. 

Mr. B. does not understand Jimmy, 
frequently punishes him, and then 
washes his hands of him. He realizes 
Jimmy does not get along with peo- 
ple. The 3-year-old girl is following 
in her brother’s footsteps—is enuretic 
and subject to temper tantrums, but 
parents do not punish her, as they 
punish Jimmy. 

Mr. B. spent 23 months in the Army, 
saw duty in the Pacific, and was given 
an honorable discharge last Novem- 
ber. He apparently functioned satis- 
factorily while in the Service. 

Psychological testing revealed av- 
erage intelligence. His Rorschach Test 
showed a _ severe neurotic reaction, 
featuring depressive trends, lack of in- 
terest in anything but himself, tend- 
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ency to worry over trifles, and emo- 
tional immaturity. Thinking was dif- 
ficu't for Mr. B., as it was for his wife, 
and concentration was poor because of 
self-preoccupation. 

Both husband and wife presented 
somatic complaints that were found to 
have no organic basis. Mrs. B. was 
fitted with glasses, and reassured re- 
garding an occasional tendency to “see 
double.” Mr. B.’s examinations and 
x-rays showed no organic basis for 
liis complaints of headache and epigas- 
tric pain. His psychosomatic pain was 
attributed to chronic anxiety. 

Neither the psychiatrist, phycholo- 
gist, nor senior medical students felt 
optomistic as to ultimate prognosis of 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Marriage and chil- 
dren to this couple meant following 
a conventional pattern, with little basis 
of love and affection, and little under- 
standing of responsibilities of parent- 
hood. Both were emotionally infan- 
tile and not really emancipated from 
their own parents, and were incapable 
of regarding Jimmy from the stand- 
point of mature adults. They were not 
emotionally capable of insight into 
their own difficulties, and verbalized 
poorly. Yet attempting to talk of their 
troubles eased tension in the home, 
and family quarrels were less frequent. 
Operation corrected Jimmy’s squint, 
changed his appearance, and gave him 
a new self confidence. He adjusted well 
at school, and conduct at home im- 
proved. His parents were more ac- 
cepting of him. 

Had the parents been adult in emo- 
tions as well as in years, would Jimmy 
have been a problem child? Would 
special school placement have been 
necessary, or could he, as do many 
emotionally stable children, have man- 
aged to absorb enough academic in- 
struction to get by, despite below av- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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HE WHO DRIVES THE SCHOOL BUS 

Emergency doors, skid chains, rear 
vision mirrors, brakes—these have 
been the principal concerns of national 
officia s in school bus transportation. 

During the past few years much 
work has been done in standardizing 
and improving the safety of the school 

The school bus driver, however, has 
received less national attention. Latest 
figures from the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association show that 85,900 
school buses carry 4,952,000 children 
every day at an annual cost of $130,- 
700,000. As consolidations of schools 
continue the total number of school 
children to be transported is expectéd 
to reach between 7 to 9 million by 
1952. 

Although the driver plays the most 
important role in the safety and ef- 
ficiency of school transportation there 
is much leniency in state requirements 
concerning his qualifications to trans- 
port children to school. 

The National Commission on Safety 
Education finds among “the most 
lenient requirements” the following: 

In one state children 14 years of 
age may legally operate school buses. 

39 states have no maximum age for 
schoo] bus drivers. 

22 states prescribé no definite ex- 
perience which a person must have be- 
fore operating a school bus. 

3 states have no requirements con- 
cerning the character of a prospective 
schoo] bus driver. 

22 states prescribe no requirements 
regarding the physical condition of 
school bus drivers. 

19 states provide no special license 
for school bus drivers. 
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5 states specify no physical examin- 
ation for school bus drivers. 

7 states require no written or oral 
tests for school bus drivers. 

In 38 states school bus drivers do 
not have to know anything about first 
aid treatment in case of accident or 
other emergency. 

28 states have no requirements con- 
cerning the training of school bus 
drivers. 

This is not to say that all states are 
lenient. Among “strictest” require- 
ments in a few states are that bus driv- 
ers be 21 years old and not more than 
55 years; have one year of driving ex- 
perience with large vehicles; be free 
from communicable disease; have good 
hearing with both ears; have vision 
equivalent to a 20/40; have a special 
license after taking a 20-hour course 
in traffic codes, first aid methods, and 
pupil management; and take eye and 
physical examinations each year. 


“GOOD HYPOTHESES” FOR GOOD WILL 

The psychologist is at last making 
a serious effort to discover techniques 
for bettering human relations. In Bos- 
ton recently, the American Psycholog- 


ical Association heard Dr. Gardner 
Murphy say: 
“Since we have no ready made 


technique for bettering human rela- 
tions, we must get down to the prob- 
lem of a technique to discover such 
a technique—a tooling up process—a 
process of sober research on how to 
learn how to do sober research that 
might really improve human rela- 
tions.” 

Dr. Murphy offered “good hypoth- 
eses” about human relationships. These 
include: * 
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1. Those who enjoy personal warmth 
and affection in early childhood tend 
thereafter to seek and to maintain 
stable and satisfying human relation- 
ships. 

2. Those who in early childhood are 
encouraged to identify with a wide 
variety of personalities of widely 
varying cultural background will later 
tend to accept and get along with a 
wide variety of adults. 

3. Those who are free from inse- 
curity and personal threat will tend to 
show, towards those who suffer, the 
“primitive kindliness” and “primitive 
sympathy.” While those who live in 
the shadow of insecurity will have lit- 
tie emotional freedom to come to the 
support of others. 

4. Those who get practice as children 
in tolerance and cooperation will show 
some transfer effects in adult situa- 
tions. 

5. Those who as children are rigid 
and authority-ridden, will cling most 
stubbornly to the suspicious attitudes 
which already characterize an author- 
ity-ridden world. 

6. Human relations will almost au- 
tomatically be bettered if new ways of 
perceiving one’s situation can be made 
available, not too solemnly, but with 
zest and humor, through stories, skits, 
movies, or better still, actual games, 
parties, work-projects. As the therap- 
ist might state the matter, the person 
may be assisted in a friendly manner 
to see himself and his associates in an 


accepting way, parking his defences 


and especially his sense of guilt out- 
side the gate—perhaps reliving with 
Socrates the conception that evil is 
a form of misunderstanding, or re- 
peating with. Jesus the phrase: “Nei- 
ther do I condemn thee.” 

Dr. Murphy said that these hypoth- 
eses have yet to be tested; that other 
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and perhaps better hypotheses have to 
be formulated. He urged psychologists 
to apply the scientific method to “prob- 
lems of social structure.” 


CLEARINGHOUSE ON CHILD LIFE RE- 
SEARCH ESTABLISHED IN CHIL- 
DREN’S BUREAU 


A clearinghouse for research in child 
life has recently been established in 
the Children’s Bureau as an aid to re- 
search workers in keeping abreast 
with studies in progress. The Chil- 
cren’s Bureau is a unit of the Social 
Security Administration, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 

The clearinghouse has been set up 
in response to numerous requests from 
research workers and professional or- 
ganizations who believe that such a 
center will promote collaboration and 
interchange of information on current 
research in the various fields affect- 
ing child life. Lack of a central clear- 
inghouse has in the past been a hand- 
icap to many investigators because 
there has been no one place where 
they could find out about current pro- 
jects in their own fields or related 
ones. 

Research workers agree that the 
availability of sueh information will 
encourage more cooperative planning, 
as it can be a communicating device 
for investigators in different special- 
ties. The clearinghouse will provide 
a systematic way to keep professional 
people informed about research in pro- 
gress, and to bridge the time-gap be- 
tween completion and publication of 
work. 

The establishment of a clearinghouse 
in the Children’s Bureau grew out of 
a series of conferences held during the 
past year to review what is going on 
in research in child life, what the gaps 
are, and how the needs for research 
can be met. Representatives of many 
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fields in child life research participated 
in one or more of these conferences. 


These representatives recommended 
that the Children’s Bureau develop a 
center for information about projects 
pertaining to children and mothers 
being undertaken by one or more of 
the various disciplines. In mid-Sep- 
tember an advisory committee met 
with the Children’s Bureau staff to 
help-work out the best way to get the 
clearinghouse started. 

The clearinghouse will canvass in- 
vestigators in various fields for reports 
o1 studies in progress, including col- 
lections of unpublished data. A bul- 
letin will be released in 1949 to inform 
research workers about on-going re- 
search in child life. The clearinghouse 
will provide information to research 
workers on request. 

The Children’s Bureau emphasizes 
that the clearinghouse will not attempt 
tv summarize or indicate the conclu- 
sions of research projects, but will fur- 
nish accounts of the nature of projects 
as reported to it by individuals or or- 
ganizations. Many researchers will be 
asked to prepare their own brief de- 
scriptive statements about projects, on 
report forms, and results or conclu- 
sions will not be included except as 
may be desired by the investigator 
himself. Participation will be volun- 
tary, but it is hoped that cooperation 
will be extensive .as the value of the 
clearinghouse will be dependent upon 
its scope and coverage. 


Inquiries may be directed to Dr. 
Clara E. Councell, Director, Clearing- 
house, Children’s Bureau, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


WORK CONFERENCE INCLUDED 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The school goes to the home-bound 
child was the theme of a section of 
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the Work Conference sponsored by the 
Elementary Division of the Office of 
Education, Federal Security in Wash- 
ington, D. C., during the past summer. 
The Conference was attended by 58 
representatives from 21 state depart- 
ments of education in order to share 
their thinking and planning with rep- 
resentatives from other states, and to 
have access to the facilities of Wash- 
ington. The entire Elementary Di- 
vision staff worked with the various 
groups during the two weeks’ period. 

The representatives attending the 
Work Conference gave their attention 
mainly to the following self-chosen 
topics: (1) preparation of State 
Guides for elementary science, for 
health and physical education, and for 
other phases of elementary education, 
(2) programs for preparation of coun- 
ty or parish supervisors, (3) programs 
for year-round elementary schools, 
(4) organizing State-wide curriculum 
programs, (5) programs to improve 
preparation of teachers, (6) methods 
cf evaluating programs in elementary 
education, (7) better utilization of 
curriculum guides, and (8) programs 
of instruction for home-bound chil- 
dren. 

The group concerned with excep- 
tional children came from Virginia and 
the District of Columbia and the Vir- 
ginia teachers brought a special prob- 
lem with them. Under the Chairman- 
ship of Miss Jane Stoddard, Super- 
visor of Special Education, in Vir- 
ginia, 7 supervisors and teachers from 
the State of Virginia worked on a 
Handbook on the Education of Home- 
Bound Children. They prepared a 
preliminary draft which is to be used 
for one year in the State of Virginia. 
Dr. Romaine Mackie, Specialist, 
Schools for the Physically Handi- 
capped of the Office of Education, 
coordinator for the Home Instruction 
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Group, reports that the topics treated 
in the Handbook are: types of children 
in need of home instruction; admin- 
istrative problems; instruction and 
curriculum adjustment; recreation for 
tne home-bound; home and _ family; 
the qualifications and personality of 
the teacher; community resources; and 
special guidance needs. Other staff 
members from the Elementary Di- 
vision of the Office of Education who 
acted as consultants for the Work 
Conference on Home Instruction are: 
Dr. Elise H. Martens, Chief, Exception- 
al Children and Youth; Mr. Paul 
Blackwood, Assistant Specialist for 
Elementary Science; and Miss Elsa 
Schneider, Specialist Health Instruc- 
tion and Physical Education. 


The Work Conference was so well 
received that plans are already under 
way for a similar conference in May 
of 1949. 


GROUP THERAPY CONFERENCE 


The Sixth Annual Conference of the 
American Group Therapy Association 
will be held Friday and Saturday, 
January 21 and 22 at the Einhorn 
Auditorium, Lenox Hill Hospital, New 
York. One session of the conference 
will be devoted to an analysis of the 
nature of leadership in ordinary 
groups and therapy groups. A num- 
ber of sociologists and psychothera- 
pists have been invited to participate 
in this symposium. Dr. S. H. Foulkes 
from London, England, has consented 
to come to the United States to de- 
liver one of the main papers in this 
symposium. 


The topic of another session is 
“Contemporary Research in Group 
Psychotherapy.” Papers dealing with 
“Basic Dynamics in Analytic Group 
Psychotherapy,” “Regression in Ac- 
tivity Group Therapy” and “Resistance 
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i: Analytic Group Psychotherapy” will 
be presented. Among the participants 
are Hyman Spotnitz, S. R. Slavson, 
Betty Gabriel and Harriet Montague. 


Preceding the main conference, an 
all-day conference has been arranged 
for Friday, January 21, for staffs of 
rental hospitals exclusively to explore 
the specific problems in Group 
Therapy in such institutions. 


ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 

The Illinois Annual. Conference for 
Teachers of Special Education was 
held at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago 
in November. 

Speakers included Dr. Frederick 
Gibbs, specialist on epilepsy; Dr. How- 
ard Lane, New York University; Dr. 
Ruth Smalley, Pittsburg University 
and Mrs. Spencer Tracy. Sectional 
meetings will be held on Friday and 
Saturday for the following groups: 


physically handicapped, deaf, speech 
defective, visually defective educable 
mentally handicapped, socially mal- 
adjusted, and clinical psychologists. A 
special Friday noon luncheon spon- 
sored by the Illinois Society for the 


Prevention of Blindness had Mrs. 
Winefred Hathaway as the featured 
speaker. 


NEW FACULTY MEMBERS AT 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE 


Leo F. Cain, Director of Special 
Education at San Francisco State Col- 
lege reports the addition of the follow- 
ing people to his staff. 


Dr. Gladys Pugh, formerly associ- 
ated with Central Institute and Alex- 
ander Graham Bell School, Cleveland, 
has been made Assistant Professor in 
Charge of Instruction for the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing. 


Mrs. Florence Henderson has been 
appointed Assistant Professor in 
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Charge of Program of Sight Saving 
and the Blind. Mrs. Henderson was 
iormerly with the Minneapolis Public 
Schoois and came to San Francisco 
irom the Long Beach, California, 
Schools, where she was engaged in 
working with sight-saving classes. 


Miss Mabel Brenn has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor in Charge 
of Program for the Orthopedically 
Handicapped. She was formerly Su- 
pervisor of the Physically Handicapped 
for the Connecticut State Department 
cf Education and has worked with the 
vhysicaily handicapped in Denver, 
State of New Hampshire, and Northern 
California School for Cerebral Palsied 
Children, Redwood City, California. 

Dr. Jerome Rothstein has assumed 
Charge of Supervision of Teacher 
Training in Special Education. Dr. 


Rothstein was formerly associated with 
Columbia University and has served 


as Director of Psychology at the U. S. 
Naval Hospital, Memphis. He was also 
affiliated with the U. S. Veterans Ad- 
ministration as Chief, Education and 
Training. 

Dr. Leon Lassers joined the staff 
last spring in the capacity of In- 
structor in Speech Rehabilitation. 


NEW JERSEY CONFERENCE ON 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

The New Jersey Conference is com- 
posed of representatives from the 
State Department of Education, 
Health, Institutions and Agencies, 
Crippled Children’s Commission, of 
teachers of special classes, visiting 
teachers, school nurses, social workers, 
psychologists, physicians, clinicians, 
school administrators and supervisors, 
have been meeting for the past two 
years. The Conference is trying to 
work out more adequate programs for 


the exceptional child in the state. The 
Department of Education published a 
bulletin which the members of this 
conference group wrote, entitled “The 
Classroom Teacher Can Help the 
Handicapped Child,” School Bulletin 
No. 12. Twenty-two thousand copies 
of this Bulletin have been distributed 
throughout New Jersey. 


GREATER CLEVELAND 


One hundred and seventy persons 
heard Alfred G. Winters, director of 
the Children’s Aid Society of Cleve- 
land, talk on Educating the Brat. The 
occasion was the dinner at the Carter 
Hotel, sponsored by the Greater Cleve- 
land Council for Exceptional Children, 
a prelude to the Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association Convention. Mr. 
John E. Fintz, assistant superintendent 
in charge of special education in 
Cleveland, presided. 


In answer to the query, “Who is the 
Brat?”, Mr. Winters referred to the 
non-conformist, the discipline problem, 
the child that is likely to be expelled, 
shoved aside, or passed on, the one 
whom no teacher asks to keep another 
vear. He pointed out that these chil- 
dren are members of our educational 
group, and they must be accepted and 
trained, for much of the training of 
children has been removed from the 
home. 


To insure the care of this child, Mr. 
Winters stressed that teachers must 
have teaching loads reduced. They 
need to become mental hygienists. 
Moreover, according to Director Win- 
ters, “Curricula must be revaluated 
so that education becomes a way of 
life more than the amassing of facts.” 

EunIceE HEINRICHS, 
News Correspondent 
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Social Competence 
(Continued from page 73) 


the study of the social competence in- 
dicate that there is no reason to be- 
lieve that pre-school handicapped chil- 
dren should be socially inadequate 
when compared with hearing children. 
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Some Children 


(Continued from page 82) 


erage intelligence? To what extent, if 
any, have his test ratings been af- 
fected by emotional maladjustment? 
Although definite answers cannot be 
given, recent work on the relationship 
between test scores and maladjust- 
ment suggests the possibility that Jim- 
my may be functioning below his max- 
imum level. 

A final question presents itself: 
Without interpretation of Jimmy to his 
parents, without psychiatric assistance 
in tiding them over the first months of 
his homecoming, would the family sit- 
uation have become intolerable and 
the child further traumatized emo- 
tionally? To what extent is it pos- 
sible to differentiate the exceptional- 
ity of a child from the exceptionality 
of his parents? The job is not ended 
when a child is placed—there remains 
the greater problem of his return to 
the home. 


LLL PLB FOR INFANTILE: PARALYSIS 
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Dormitory School 
(Continued from page 76) 

tire building is a large solarium, 55x 
30, with low, plate glass windows and 
window seats (used also for toy boxes) 
on three sides of the room. A fireplace 
in one corner, a radio phonograph, a 
grand piano, and some attractive plas- 
tic furniture make this a wonderful 
place for the children to gather for 
parties. 

The dining room, with windows on 
two sides, is bright and cheerful. Deco- 
rated in gay colors and_ spacious 
enough to permit children in wheel- 
chairs to get around, it creates a 
friendly impression. In one end is a 
piano and a phonograph to provide 
music while the children eat. This 


has proved to be relaxing and helpful, 
especially to cerebral palsied children. 
In this room as in all rooms, there is 
much special equipment such as tables 
with feeding trays and equipment for 


non-feeders, and various types of 
chairs. 

The writer feels that windows 
should be built low enough to permit 
children to look out of doors while 
eating. Many children will never be 
able to see out unless the windows 
are brought down to their level. As a 
result, the children will often congre- 
gate in areas where they can look 
outside, no doubt in an effort to over- 
come the feeling of being fenced in. 
Why not bring the’ outside in to them 
by means of large low windows 
wherever possible. In classroom areas 
where concentration is necessary, this 
would perhaps not be advisable but in 
playroom and dining room, it certainly 
has merit. 

The subject of special equipment, al- 
though of great importance, has not 
been discussed in this paper. It will 
be covered at length in a subsequent 
article. 
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New Publications 


ADVANCING THE EDUCATION OF THE HOSPITALIZED 
CuILpD; a conference in Atlantic City, N. J., 
Feb. 26-28, sponsored by the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis. (Pubn. no. 
72) 96 pp. National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N .Y. 1948. Free. Paper. 

A report by the Atlantic City Conference, 

Feb. 1948. 


EVALUATION OF SOME METHODS AND PROCEDURES 
IN THE TEACHING OF READING TO NoNn-Aca- 
DEMIC ADOLESCENT Boys, W. F. Koerber. 23 
pp. Department of Educational Research, 
Ontario College of Education, Toronto. 
1947. Paper. 


Give THEM A CHANCE TO TALK, Berneice R. 
Rutherford. 116 pp., illustrated. Burgess 
Publishing Co., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 1948. 
$2.75. Planographed. Paper. 

A handbook in speech correction for cere- 
bral palsy. Based on work done in the Dowl- 
ing School, Minneapolis. 


How To REAR CHILDREN IN THE ATOMIC AGE, 
Henry H. Goddard. 308 pp. Hopkins Syn- 
dicate, Inc., Mellott, Indiana. 1948. $3.00. 
Cloth. 

Written for those parents who are worried 
about their children or who have never had 
the opportunity to learn the results of modern 
research in child nature; and any others who 
want to know or need to know the newest 
discoveries and latest thought on the subject. 
Part 1 deals with problems with physical 
basis and Part 2 mental. 


In1TIAL READING PROGRAM—TEACHER’S GUIDE 
Book, Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. 
Welch. 80 pp. American Book Company, 
New York. 1948. 40 cents. Cloth. 


Iowa LANGUAGE ABILITIES Test, H. A. Greene 
and H. L. Ballenger. World Book Co., New 
York. 1948. 

Elementary and high school tests of es- 
sential knowledges and skills of language. 


Junior Citizen, Louis DeJean. 204 pp. Phil- 
osophical Library, New York. 1948. $3.00. 
Cloth. 

A seasoned, reasoned exposition on the 
needs of high school youth. Presents a phil- 
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osophy of education for parents, teachers and 
the critical interest of the sociologist and 
humanitarian. 


NaTion’s HEALTH: a Report to the President, 
Oscar R. Ewing, 186 pp. Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. $1.00. Paper. 


Report of the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator to the President on the possibilities for 
raising the nation’s health level. 


PrimeR READING ProGrRam—teacher’s guide 
book, Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. 
Welch. 64 pp. American Book Company, 
New York. 1948. 40 cents. Paper. 


ProsectivE Metuops, Lawrence K. Frank. 87 
pp. Charles C Thomas, Springfield, Illinois. 
1948. $2.75. 


Introduction to the place, significance and 
underlying theory of projective methods in 
psychology, their relation to recent develop- 
ment in scientific thinking and methodology 
and a brief description of the different kinds 
of projective procedures now in use. 


RELATIONSHIPS AMONG HEARING’ ACUITY, 
SPEECH PRODUCTION AND READING PERFORM- 
ANCE IN GRADE 1A, 1B, 2A, Lois Josephine 
Rossignol. (Contributions to Education, No. 
936) 50 pp. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 1948. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION IN THE DEARBORN PUBLIC 
ScHoots, Dearborn, Michigan. 13 pp. 1948. 
Paper. 


A description of the Dearborn program 
compiled by the Dearborn Chapter . 


SPEECH HANDICAPPED SCHOOL CHILDREN, Wen- 
dell Johnson and others. 464 pp. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1948. $3.00. Cloth. 


Prepared by five specialists in vicinity of 
Iowa. Concerned with the broad education- 
al principles that should govern attitudes to- 
ward handicapped children in general and 
speech handicapped children in particular. 
Describes the major speech defects in de- 
tail; disorders of voice and _ articulation, 
stuttering, retarded speech development, 
cleft palate, cerebral palsy, and impaired 
hearing. In each case they explain what the 
teacher or parent can do to improve the 
situation, and especially what not to do. 
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Stupy Book ror UP THE STREET AND Down, 
Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch. 
80 pp. American Book Company, New 
York. 1948. 32 cents. Paper. 


Stupy Book ror Rmwe Away, TIME TO PLay 
AND ALL IN A Day, Emmett A. Betts and 
Carolyn M. Welch. 80 pp. American Book 
Company, New York. 1948. 32 cents. Paper. 


Stupy Book ror AROUND GREEN HiLts, Em- 
mett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch. 96 pp. 
American Book Company, New York. 1948. 
38 cents. Paper. 


SURVEY OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, William M. 
Cruickshank and Elfleda Sprague. 46 pp. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
1948. Mimeographed. 


A survey of exceptional children in three 
schoo] districts, Onondaga County, New York 


State, including a study of exemption status 
of children reported not in school. 


Take Up Tuy Bep anp WALK, David Hinshaw. 
262 pp. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
1948. $2.75. 

A dramatic account of this new concept for 
dealing with the problems of the disabled 
person as a whole, relatedly, rather than sep- 
arately, by experts principally at the Insti- 
tute for Crippled and Disabled, New York. 


UNDERSTAND Your Cur~p—F rom 6 To 12, Clara 
Lambert. 32 pp. Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. 1948. 20 cents. Paper. 


WHIcH GRADE OF BRAILLE SHOULD BE TAUGHT 
First?, Madeleine Seymour Loomis. 103 pp. 
Department of Special Education, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 1948. 
$1.25. Paper. 
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Abstracts and 
Selected References 
WILLIAM M. CRUICKSHANK 


Compiled with the assistance of the Library, 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Chicago, Illinois 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTION. “Twen- 
ty questions on the cerebral palsied child 
in California,’ by Carol M. Jensen and 
Romaine P. Mackie. Sacramento, Calif., 
The Dept., 1948. 29 p. (Bul. of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. June, 
1948. 17:3) Free. 

Statements concerning the fundamental 
medical and educational requirements of 
the cerebral palsied child and the facilities 
provided by the California State Depart- 
ments of Education, Public Health, and 
Mental Hygiene to meet these needs. 


Hansen, RutH. “PT’s need parents’ help.” 
Crippled Child. Oct., 1948. 26:3:6-8, 30. 
An intelligent consideration of the work 

of the physical therapist in the rehabilitation 
of the cerebral palsied and helpful pointers 
on how parents can best cooperate with 
both the physical therapist and the patient. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARAL- 
YSIS. 

“Annual report for the period June 1, 
1947 to December 31, 1947.” New York, 
The Foundation, 1948. 87 p. Free. 

“Doctor . . . what can I do about infan- 
tile paralysis?” (Rev. ed.) New York, The 
Foundation (1948) 15 p. Free. 


A revised edition for distribution to the 
general public. Symptoms, cause, contag- 
ious aspect, immunity, resistance, and pre- 
vention and treatment of the disease are 
discussed fully. Available from the Foun- 
dation, 120 E. Broadway, New York 5, New 
York. 


“When you have polio; a 
handbook for the guidance of adolescent 
and adult patients with infantile paralysis 
(poliomyelitis).” New York, The Founda- 
tion, 1948. (22) p. (Publication no. 32) 
Free. 


A helpful pamphlet for polio patients and 
their families. In simple question and an- 
swer style, the booklet offers information 
on many of the more general medical and 
social problems affecting the patient. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND 
Aputts. “A brief list of publications in 
print on cerebral palsy, September, 1948.” 
Chicago, The Society, 1948. 7 p. Mimeo. 
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Published for distribution by the Li- 
brary, National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, 11 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
3, Ill. Single copies free. 


New York. JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE TO 
Stupy THE PROBLEM ‘OF CEREBRAL PALSY. 
“Report; submitted to the legislature at the 
session of 1948.” Albany, N. Y., Williams 
press, 1948. (132) p. (Legislative document 
no. 59) Free. 

The final report of the Committee with 
recommendations for establishing a state- 
wide program in New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
AND ApuLts, Harrisburg. “Basic physical 
therapy equipment for treating cerebral 
palsied children,” compiled by Rebecca B. 
Hastings; drawings by T. Henry. Jablonski. 
Harrisburg, The Society (1948) (24) p., 
illus. Mimeo. 25c 

Drawings and specifications for the con- 
struction of orthopedic equipment for the 
cerebral palsied. Available from the So- 
ciety, 1107 N. Front Street, Harrisburg, 
Penn. 


PHELPS, WintHROP M. “Left hand, right hand; 
the experiences of doctors with cerebral 
palsied children on the problems of handed- 
ness,” by Winthrop M. Phelps and T. Arthur 
Turner. Hygeia. Nov., 1948. 26:11: 808-809, 
822. 

Dr. Phelps stresses importance of domi- 
nance in the good hand as a necessary step 
to successful rehabilitation of a cerebral 
palsied child. 


Visual Impairments 


Hunt, Maurice O. “Assistance to the blind; 


a program of the Indiana State Department 
of Public Welfare.” Public Welfare in In- 
diana. July, 1948. 58:7:3-4. 

Entire issue devoted to the program for 
the blind in Indiana. 

Contents: Assistance to the blind, by 
Maurice O. Hunt.-Case work services to the 
blind, by Rose T. Prybylski.-The communi- 
ty and the blind ,by Maude Ward.-Reha- 
bilitation of the blind, by C. F. Kohlmeyer.- 
V. A. training of blinded veterans in In- 
diana.-The blind can work in industry, by 
Kenneth H. Bennett.-The Indiana schoo] for 
the blind, by Robert Lambert.-The medical 
aspects of blindness in children, by C. W. 
Rutherford.-“To promote the best interests 
of the blind,” by Claude Enslen. 


U. S. OrricE or VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. 


“Handbook of representative industrial 
jobs for blind workers.” Washington, The 
Office, (1948). (Rehabilitation Service 
Series no. 58) Mimeo. 

Data given on job titles, worker charac- 
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teristics, skill required, physical demands, 
minimum sight requirements, training pro- 
cedures, and similar information pertinent 
to the employment problem. 


Auditory Impairments 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACH- 
ING OF SPEECH TO THE Dear. “Proceedings of 
the Fifty-eighth annual meeting, held at 
Detroit, Michigan, June 21-25, 1948.” Volta 
Rev. Sept., 1948. 50:9:397-511. 

Group discussions on the following topics: 
Nursery and pre-school, speech for the 
deaf child, reading for deaf children, the 
teaching of language, lip-reading in present 
day education, assessment of hearing loss, 
and use of residual hearing. 


Hoopie, Gorpon D. “Needed: a hearing pro- 
gram.” Crippled Child. Oct., 1948. 26:3:9- 
a. 

An evaluation of the need for a national 
hearing program and the essentials which 
must be included in such a program to 
make it successful. Proper examination, 
education of parents and doctors to the 
problem, and research are fundamental to 
the beginning of a solution. 


Penn, Jacques P. “How now brown cow?” 
Hearing News. Nov., 1948. 16:11:1, 3, 10, 
14. 16. 

Description of the speech correction 
course and types of exercises used at the 
Speech Correction Sub-Section of the 
Audiology Clinic of the Veterans Admin- 
istration, New York Regional Office. 


Scriver, HELEN. “The American Hearing So- 
ciety.” J of .Speech and Hearing Disorders. 
Sept., 1948. 13:3: 260-263. 

A brief description of the activities and 
services of the American Hearing Society, 
and a resume of its accomplishments in the 
field since its beginning in 1919. 


WILitarp, WILLIAM R. “Results and problems 
after four years of a conservation of hear- 
ing program,” by William R. Willard and 
Donald F. Proctor. Am. J. of Public Health. 
Oct., 1948. 38:10: 1424-1433. 

Report evaluates all aspects of the pro- 
gram conducted in Washington. County, 
Maryland. 


Speech Impairments 
Baker, HERBERT Korepp. “How important is 
speech?” Crippled Child. Oct., 1948. 26:3: 
17-19, 29-30. 

The relation of the sensory system to 
good speech is explained in detail. The 
necessity for constructive speech correc- 
tion in the cerebral palsied and similar 
handicapped children is shown. Case his- 
tories of successful speech rehabilitation in 
youngsters are given. 
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Oxuto. CLEVELAND HEARING AND SPEECH CLINIC, 


Cleveland. “A child stutters.” Cleveland 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, (c1947). 10 
p. (Pamphlet two) 25c 

A pamphlet written for the parent and 
lay public by Mrs. Amy Bishop Chapin. It 
answers the following questions: What 
causes stuttering in a pre-school child, 
What can be done to help overcome it, 
What other problems may accompany it, 
What can be done at home, Will his speech 
improve? 


SHEEHAN, VivIAN M. “Techniques in the man- 


agement of aphasics.” J. of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders. Sept., 1948. 13:3:241- 
246. 

A discussion of the rehabilitation prob- 
lems of aphasics, including conversation, 
telephoning, word endings, verbal crutches, 
and emotional expression. Specific data 
given on techniques and methods employ- 
able in combating such problems. 


Retarded Mental Development 


Boitpt, WaLpeMAR H. “Postnatal cerebral 
trauma as an etiological factor in mental 
deficiency.” Am. J. of Mental Deficiency. 
Oct., 1948. 53:2: 247-267. 

“This paper deals with the results of an 
investigation of one thousand consecutive 
admissions to a large New York state insti- 
tution for the mentally defective.” Some 
of the factors considered: Familial back- 
ground, criteria of development, age at on- 
set, type of trauma, age at admission to in- 
situation, and psychometric and _ clinical 
evaluations. 


ENGBERT, Epwarp J. “A survey of papers pre- 
sented to the Association on Mental De- 
ficiency in the past ten years dealing wth 
administration.” Am. J. of Mental Defici- 
ency. July, 1948. 53:1:24-46. 

Abstracts of selected papers published in 
the Journal since 1938. 

In the same issue are the following ar- 
ticles of special interest: “Resume of pa- 
pers published in the American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency on social problems deal- 
ing with the mentally deficient, 1938-1948,” 
by Helen F. Hill, pp. 67-75; “A world sur- 
vey of facilities for the institutional care 
of mental defectives,” by Benjamin Mals- 
berg, pp. 119-127; “A decade of psychology; 
a review based on reports in the American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency,” by Harry V. 
Bice, pp. 57-66. 


FARRELL, Matcotm J., and others. “A day 
class for community pupils in an institution 
for the mentally retarded,” by Malcolm J. 
Farrell, Mildred F. Brazier and John T. 
Shea. Am. J. of Mental Deficiency. Oct., 
1948. 53:2:187-192. 
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An account of the experimental day class 
organized for mentally handicapped indi- 
viduals at the Walter Fernald State School 
in Waverly, Mass. A typical program for the 
day is given. The class is in its second 
year and has proven successful thus far. 























GOLDSTEIN, Irwin. “Implications of mental 
deficiency.” Am. J. of Mental Deficiency. 
Oct., 1948. 53:2:207-226. 

Definition, characteristics, variations, and 
the personal, social and educational im- 
plications of the mentally retarded child 
are treated fully. Contains a comprehen- 
sive chart giving fact. fiction and refer- 
ences concerning the mentally retarded. 


















































Levy, Sot. “The role of maternal illness dur- 
ing pregnancy in the etiology of mongol- 
ism,” by Sol Levy and H. A. Perry. Am. J. 
of Mental Deficiency. Oct., 1948. 53:2:284- 
293. 

A study made of 75 mongoloid children 
and a control group of 85 feebleminded 
children other than mongoloids. Ques- 
tionnaire was concerned with mother’s ill- 
ness during pregnancy, age of parents, and 
family history of feeblemindedness. It was 
found that illness of mother during preg- 
nancy had no bearing on the subsequent 
birth of a mongoloid child. The age factor 
of the parents seemed of some significance. 
















































































NiIsoncer, HercHeL W. “Ohio’s program for 

mentally deficient children.” Am. J. of 
Mental Deficiency. July, 1948. 53:1:103- 
108. 























VevLe, Menous R. “A report on the organiza- 
tion of a school with a separate campus 
prepared to give training to mentally de- 
ficient boys and girls in anticipation of 
their return to normal community living.” 
Am. J. of Mental Deficiency. Oct., 1948. 
53: 2: 199-206. 

A review of the development of the pro- 
gram at the Owatonna State School, Owa- 
tonna, Minnesota. 
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AISENSON, MILTon R. 
epileptic children.” 
2:1:85-88. 

“The records of 960 residential patients 
engaged in a full athletic program at a 
children’s psychiatric hospital (Emma Pen- 
dleton Bradley Home, East Providence, R. 
I.) were reviewed in order to compare the 
incidence of potentially serious injuries in 
convulsive and non-convulsive children. Of 
210 convulsive children, 2.8% were so in- 
jured. Of 750 non-convulsive children, 2.9% 
were so injured. Since no extra risk of in- 
jury was found in convulsive children, it is 
suggested they be allowed full participa- 





“Accidental injuries to 
Pediatrics. July, 1948. 
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tion in physical education programs in 
schools and camps.” 


Bowntircu, Henry L. “Teaching the epileptic 
child.” Green Light. Aug., 1948. 4:1:1-5. 


Tuberculosis 
AMERICAN MepicaL AssociaTION. Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry. “Streptomycin 
in the treatment of tuberculosis; current 
status.” J. Am. Med. Assn. Oct. 23, 1948. 
138: 8: 584-593. 

“The following report has been adopted 
by the Council for publication, and it is 
offered to keep the medical profession in- 
formed of the progress that is being made 
and to minimize some of the confusion that 
is arising concerning this treatment of 


tuberculosis.” 
Cardiac 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PeEpIaTRICS. “Rheu- 
matic fever and the school child.” Pedia- 


trics. Sept., 1948. 2:3:321-323. 

Special report from the Committee on 
School Health and the Committee on Rheu- 
matic Fever. 

Report prepared for the purpose of serv- 
ing as a guide to school authorities in 
building a program for the care and pre- 
vention of rheumatic fever. Recommends 
the improvement of school medical ex- 
aminations, daily observation of students 
for symptoms of the disease, establishment 
of a diagnostic service, and greater coop- 
eration with community and health agen- 
cies. 


“THE RHEUMATIC FEVER COMMUNITY PROGRAM; 
its value in the epidemiological study of 
rheumatic fever.” Am. J. of Public Health. 
Aug., 1948. 38:8: 1082-1091. 

Contents.-Summary of the symposium, 
by David D. Rutstein.-Public health nurs- 
ing in rheumatic fever, by Mary E. Parker.- 
Medical social follow-up, by Florence I. 
Mosher.-The registry in the community 
rheumatic fever program, by Marjorie R. 
Bellows. 

Papers presented before the American 
Public Health Association at the 75th an- 
nual meeting. 


YIRGINIA HEALTH BULLETIN. Oct., 1948. 
1:6:1-15. 

Entire issue devoted to an illustrated ac- 
count of the rheumatic fever program in 
the state of Virginia. Procedure and rou- 
tine of central clinic in Richmond is out- 
lined. 


General 
BaKwIn, RutH Morris, and others. “Mental 
testing in children,’ by Ruth Morris Bak- 
win, Arthur Weider and Harry Bakwin. J. 
of Pediatrics. Sept., 1948. 33:3:384-394. 
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in A basic discussion of mental testing, 
types of mental tests, performance tests, 
tests for handicapped children and group 
tic testing. Also discusses indications for men- 
D, tal testing and factors influencing intelli- 
gence test results. 
yn CanapA. ONTARIO SOcIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHIL- 
in DREN, Toronto. “Crippled children’s manual; 
rt an elementary guide for those interested in 
8. causes and treatment.” Toronto, The So- 


ciety, 1948. 30 p. 50c 
A pamphlet for the layman which briefly 
s describes approximately 75 crippling di- 
seases and the medical treatment involved. 
Available from the Society, 112 College St., 
Toronto, Can. 
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CARNAHAN, JAMES M. ‘“‘We put them back in the 
swim.” Crippled Child. Oct., 1948. 26:3:12- 
13. 

A discussion of the orthopedic benefits 
of swimming for the handicapped. Partic- 
ular mention is made of the program spon- 
sored by the Chicago Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. 


“CONGENITAL Derects.” J. Am. Med. Assn. 
Oct. 30, 1948. 138: 9: 653-654. 

An editorial discussing maternal rubella 
infection during pregnancy and its relation 
to subsequent development of congenital 
defects in offspring. 


“Understand your child— 
New York, Public Affairs 
(Public Af- 


LAMBERT, CLARA. 
from 6 to 12.” 
Committee, 1948. 32 p., illus. 
fairs Pamphlet, no. 144) 20c 

A discerning interpretation of the gen- 
eral problems involved in the normal de- 
velopment of the child in this age bracket. 
Booklet does not deal with specific prob- 
lems of maladjustment or abnormal be- 
havior patterns. Available from the Com- 
mittee, 22 E. 38th St.. New York 16, N. Y. 


LaNGForD, WILLIAM S. “Physical illness and 
convalescence: their meaning to the child.” 
J. of Pediatrics. Aug., 1948. 33:1:242-250. 


MaAHLER, Martin. “Ingenuity makes these 
jobs fit.” Crippled Child. Oct., 1948. 26:3: 
22-23, 30. 

Program of the New York State Employ- 
ment Service whose chief objective is to 
increase the number and types of jobs 
available to the handicapped. 


Maxwet., C. H. “The age-incidence of de- 
fects in school children; their changing 
health status,” by C. H. Maxwell and W. P. 
Brown. J. of School Health. Mar., 1948. 
18: 3: 65-80. 

An analysis of the health status of chil- 
dren in New York State (except New 
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York City, Rochester and Buffalo) in 
which health statistics for 1925-26 are com- 
pared with those of 1945-46. The in- 
cidence of total defects shows a decrease 
from 905 to 818 defects per 1,000 children 
examined. Defects from tonsils, nutrition, 
thyroid, etc., decreased; while defects from 
teeth increased. Dental defects constitute 
about half of the total defects reported. 
Professional care for all defects increased 
from 47% to 64%. The overall death rate 
for ages 5-19 in 1945 was one-third what 
it was 20 years ago. Defects showing a 
older are: Teeth, tonsils, speech and de- 
fects of ears other than hearing. Defects 
becoming more frequent as the child 
grows older are: - Vision, nutrition, heart, 
hernia and orthopedic defects including 
defects of feet and posture. 


METHYEN, Mitprep L. “Books and our chil- 
dren; a librarian looks ‘at an important 
need of the children in our institutions.” 
decreasing incidence as the child grows 
Survey Mid-monthly. July, 1948. 84:7: 229- 
231. 

Discusses the need of special library 
services to institutionalized children, 
handicapped mentally or physically. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PAR- 
ALYSIS, 

“Advancing the education of the hos- 
pitalized child; (report of) a conference 
in Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 26-27, 1948, 


sponsored by the National Foundation for 


Infantile Paralysis.” New York, The 
Foundation, 1948. 96 p. (Publication No. 
72) Free. 


The condensed proceedings of a con- 
ference of national leaders in special edu- 
cation and rehabilitation who met to dis- 
cuss the various phases of a good pro- 
gram for education of hospitalized chil- 
dren. 


NEBRASKA Dept. oF PuBLic INSTRUCTION, 


Lincoln. 

“Special education; meeting the needs 
of handicapped children in Nebraska”; 
prepared under the supervision of R. L. 
Fredstrom and LeRoy T. Laase. Lincoln, 
Neb., The dept., 1947. 94 p., illus. Free. 


“This bulletin on Special Education has 
been developed in an effort to aid teachers 
and administrators in providing for the 
educational needs of handicapped children. 
The major part of the work in preparing 
this publication was accomplished in the 
Educational Workshop at the University 
of Nebraska 1946 Summer School.” Chap- 
ters are devoted to the various types of 
handicaps, . 
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New Jersey Strate Dept. oF INSTITUTIONS 
AND AGENCIES, Trenton. “A digest of New 
Jersey statutes concerning special educa- 
tion, special classes and other provisions.” 
Trenton, N. J., The dept., 1948. (10) p. 
Mimeo. Free. 


New York Acapemy or Mepicrine, New York 
City. 

“Standards for convalescent homes for 
children,” prepared by the Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Public Health. J. of 
Pediatrics. Aug., 1948. 33:1:251-259. 

A newly revised restatement of stand- 
ards for convalescent care as formulated 
first by the Committee on Public Health 
Relations of the New York Academy of 
Medicine in 1925 and revised in 1934. 


New York. INSTITUTE FOR THE CRIPPLED AND 
DisaBLED, New York City. “Summary of 
results for 1947, including a discussion of 
current and past aspects of rehabilitation.” 
New York, The Institute, (1948) 79 p. Free. 

The annual report available from the In- 
stitute, 400 First Avenue, New York 10, 
eee: 


PRESIDENTS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL EMPLOY 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED WEEK. “Em- 
ployment of the physically handicapped: se- 
lected references.” Washington, Dept. of 
Labor, 1948. 68 p. Mimeo. 

Compiled by Helen M. Steele, Librarian, 
U. S. Dept. of Labor and Lola A. Wyckoff, 
Librarian, Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. 

An extensive bibliography on the em- 
ployment of the physically handicapped. 
Among subjects treated are legislation, 
special types, of disabilities, and experience 
in other countries. A list of state rehabili- 
tation agencies and associations is given 
and should be helpful to these seeking lit- 
erature on more specific programs. 


“PSYCHOPATHOLOGY CAUSED BY PuysicaL Dis- 
EASES (SOMATOPSYCHOPATHOLOGY).” Nervous 
Child. Jan., 1948. 7:1:10-116. 

Contents. Characteristic psychological 
variations in cerebral palsy, by Winthrop 
M. Phelps. The psychological sequelae of 
poliomyelitis, by Morton A. Seidenfeld. 
Organic lesions leading to speech disorder, 
by Deso A. Weiss. Adjustment problems 
of the deaf child, by Grace M. Heider. 
Effects of blindness on the cognitive func- 
tions of children, by Berthold Lowen- 
feld. Mental disorders in childhood due 
to endocrine disorders, by M. Sydney Mar. 
golese. Factors responsible for emotional 
disturbances in diabetic children, by Al- 
fred E. Fischer. Mental disorder due to 
juvenile hepatitis, by Ernest Harms. Pres- 

ent status of allergy, by Harold A. Abram- 
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son. Psychopathology of childhood tuber- 
culosis, by Hilde C. Kramer. Psychologic 
management of children with pulmonary 
tuberculosis, by Edwin C. Kendig, Jr. 


PusBLic WELFARE IN INDIANA. June, 1948. 58:6. 

Entire issue devoted to special education 

and the Indiana program for the physically 
handicapped. 

Contents.-Status of education for handi- 
capped children in Indiana, by Dale V. 
Swanson.-The physically handicapped and 
the school health and physical education 
program, by Robert Yoho.-Public welfare 
services for crippled children, by Carl F. 
King.-pecial education facilities, by Alan 
W. Huckleberry.-What is available through 
vocational rehabilitation, by Ort L. Walter.- 
Results of survey on physically handi- 
capped children, by Aaron Andrews. 


“RECREATION AND Piay.” Special Education 
Rev. Apr., 1948. 5:3:2-14. 

Contents: Toward meeting a need, by 
Joseph Fenton. Recreational therapy for 
cardiac pupils, by Irene Bryce. A plan 
program for children with multiple handi- 
caps. 


Rrmotpi, H. J. A. “A note on Raven’s pro- 
gressive matrices test.” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement. Autumn, 1948. 
8:3: 347-352. 

A brief description of an_ intelligence 
test developed in England, which has been 
utilized experimentally at the University 
of Chicago with physically handicapped 
children and adults. 

Use of this test is recommended when 
“the psychologist is interested in employ- 
ing a non-verbal test, well graded in dif- 
ficulty, with good discriminative value and 
applicable to a wide age range.” 


Ror, F. Hatt. “Their right to learn.” Hygeia. 


May, 1948. 26:5:348-349, 369-370. 

“How one state provides both hospital 
care and special teaching in a single in- 
stitution for severely handicapped children 
(Illinois Children’s Hospital-School, Chi- 
cago).” 


Rusk, Howarp A. “Physical disability: a 


national problem,” by Howard A. Rusk and 
Eugene J. Taylor. Am. J. of Public Health. 
Oct., 1948. 38:10: 1381-1386. 

In same issue: “Editorial: Problem of re- 
habilitation,” pp. 146-148. 


Emphasizes need for adequate statistics 
on physical handicaps. Available statistics 
for crippling diseases are given and the 
high morbidity indicates a need for a more 
extensive program of aid to the handi- 
capped. Securing proper data on the dis- 
abled would facilitate such a program. 
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International Council for Exceptional Children 


The International Council for Exceptional Children is a professional organization whose 
members are interested in the education and welfare of exceptional children—children who 
deviate physically or mentally from the normal in sufficient degree to require special instruc- 
tion and special services. Membership in the Council is through local chapters or on indi- 


vidual basis. Address inquiries regarding memvership to Mrs. Beulah Adgate, Treasurer- 


Manager, Saranac, Michigan. 


COUNCIL OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


COUNCIL OFFICERS 


President, Ray Graham, Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 
Past-President, Harley Z. Wooden, Michigan School 
for the Deaf, Flint 2, Michigan. 

Vice-President, Arthur Hill, Board of Education, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Recording Secretary, Paul H. Voelker, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Michigan. 

Treasurer-Manager, Beulah S. Adgate, Saranac, 
Michigan. 


COUNCIL DIRECTORS 


Eastern: I—Alice McKay (’51), Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut; II—_Wm. M. Cruickshank (’52), Syracuse, 
New York; III Martha A. Fisher (’49), Sunbury, 
Pennsylvania. 

Central: I—Violet H. Foster (’51), Jackson, Michi- 
gan; IIl—-Harry Stevens (’52), Madison, Wisconsin; 
IlI—Olive M. Hendershot (’49), Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

Western: Frank Doyle (’50), San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

Canadian: C. E. Stothers ('50), Toronto, Ontario. 
Outlying Areas: John Duncan (’50), Winchester, 
England. 

At Large: Anna M. Engel ‘’50), Detroit, Michigan; 
Alice Streng ('50), Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Grace E. 
Lee (’49), New York. New York; Mildred Stanton 
(49), Hartford, Connecticut; Jayne Shover (’52), 
Chicago, Illinois; Cornelius Van Antwerp (’52), 
Pretoria, Union of South Africa. 


Ex officio: Francis E. Lord, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


A CHAPTER is a duly organized group of 10 or more individuals whose full membership is of- 
ficially affiliated with the International Council for Exceptional Children as an integral part thereof. 


CALIFORNIA: Long Beach, Los Angeles, San Diego. 

CONNECTICUT: Bridgeport, New Haven. 

DELAWARE: State Chapter (Wilmington). 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Columbian Chapter, 
Washington, D. C. 

FLORIDA: Jacksonville, Miami. 

GEORGIA: Atlanta. 

ILLINOIS: Alton, Cahokia (E. St. Louis), Chicago 
Special Class Teachers, Chicago Suburban, Chica- 
go West Suburban (Cicero), Illini, Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Chapters, Rock Island County (Moline), 
Normal (Bloomington), Peoria, Rockford, South 
Central (Jacksonville), Springfield. 

INDIANA: Evansville, Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, 
Terre Haute. 

IOWA: Davenport, State Chapter (Des Moines), 
Waterloo. 

KANSAS: State Chapter (Wichita). 

KENTUCKY: Ashland, Louisville. 

LOUISIANA: New Orleans. 

MAINE: Bangor, Greater Portland. 

MARYLAND: Baltimore. 

MICHIGAN: Battle Creek, Bay City, Detroit, Dear- 
born, Highland Park, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Lan- 
sing, Lapeer, Michigan School for the Deaf 
(Flint), Michigan State Normal College (Ypsilanti), 
North Metropolitan (Royal Oak and Ferndale), 
Pontiac, Flint, Grand Rapids, Twin City (Benton 
Harbor and St. Joseph), Wayne County Training 
School (Northville). 

MINNESOTA: Duluth, Faribault, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Winona. 

MISSOURI: Missouri Council. 


NEBRASKA: Omaha. 


NEW JERSEY: Newark. 

NEW YORK: Buffalo State Teachers College, Cen- 
tral New York (Syracuse), Rochester, Bingham- 
ton, Geneseo Normal, Hunter College, Jamestown, 
Long Island, New York City, No. I and No. III, 
Schnectady, Columbia University, Western New 
York (Buffalo), Yonkers. 

NORTH DAKOTA: Jamestown. 

OHIO: Cincinnati, Greater Cleveland, Toledo, 
Youngstown. 

OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma City. 

ONTARIO: Central Ontario (Kitchener), Hamilton, 
London, Ottawa, Toronto. 

OREGON: Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Altoona, Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence, Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh). 

RHODE ISLAND: State Chapter (Providence). 

SASKATCHEWAN: Saskatoon. 

TENNESSEE: State Chapter (Knoxville), Middle 
Tennessee. 

TEXAS: State Chapter (Austin), Brown County 
(Brownwood), Fort Worth, Houston, Northeast 
Texas, San Antonio, Southeast Texas (Beaumont), 
Southwest Texas College (San Marcos). 

WASHINGTON: Central Washington (Ellensburg), 
Seattle, Tacoma. 

WISCONSIN: Delavan, Fox River Valley (Osh- 
kosh), Green Bay, Madison, Milwaukee, lwau- 
kee State Teachers College, Racine, Sheboygan, 
State Chapter (West Allis). 

WYOMING: Wyoming Special Teachers (Chey- 
enne) * 


INTERNATIONAL: Sault International, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan, and Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 
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TOYS 


are Purpose - full 


... manipulative toys that aid in read- 
ing readiness and language develop- 
ment. They can be used individually or 
in groups .. . in nursery, kindergarten 
and primary grade. 


Judy PUZZLES 


Famous Judy Puzzles loved by 
children everywhere give hours 
of fun. Colorful puzzle pieces 
fit into exact Cutout outline on 
9”°x 12” sturdy background. 


Judy's Manuscript 
Judy's lower-case Manuscript 
Alphabets contain 120 durable 
plastic compesition letters. 
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Judy JUNIORS 


Four Series of Form Boards with 
objects familiar to children. The 
name of each object is printed 
in large manuscript letters. 


Judy’s Alphabets 

Judy's Alphabets—Children find 
it fun to learn to spell with 
Judy's Alphabets—50 plastic 
composition letters and 10 num- 
erals painted in bright colors. 
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Judy’s Match-Ettes 


Judy's Match-Ettes — New fun 
game. Children match colorful 
illustrated tags with pictures, 
words and numbers on playing 
boards. Develops vocabulary. 
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Judy’s FAR 
Judy's deluxe Farm, includes 
barn, house, silo, windmill, 
chicken coop, corn crib, pig 
trough—30 characters including 
humans, animals and automo- 
: 2 
tive parts, 12 fence sections, 24 
fence posts. 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


107 THIRD AVENUE NORTH, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN, 








